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One more Month! 

We would remind those of our friends who have not 
yet spoken to their neighbors about subscribing for the 
Cultivator, that the most favorable time will soon be 
past. We have now entered upon the last month of 
winter —the long evenings will soon be passed, and 
the active labors of spring will occupy most of the 
farmers’ time and thoughts. Then, too, that “ Roll 
of Honor” is fast filling up — more than 500 names 
being already inscribed on it; and next month when 
that list of new and rare seeds appears in the Cultiva- 
tor, many readers we know will wish that they had 
made the necessary effort in time to make up a club 
of 9 subscribers. 

It is not yet too late,and of the 150,000 farmers in 
Ohio, there are many thousands yet who could be in- 
duced to subscribe for the Cultivator, if they were in- 
vited to do so. Will not some more of our new friends, 
as well as old ones, make an effort the present month ? 

Remember, that our terms allow clubs to be made 
up of names at several different post offices, if desired; 
and persons who have already ordered a less number, 
can increase their club to 9, so as to secure the pack- 
age of seeds. 

PostmasTERs, or others, who may wish to remit 
fractions of a dollar, and have no postage stamps, can 
send a dollar bill, and we will return the change in 


stamps. 
—— ooo oo 


Culture of Osage Orange for Hedges. 


Directions for sowing the Seed, planting and trimming 
the Hedge, &c. 

Every year’s experience and observation increases 
our ccnfidence in the Osage Orange as the best hedge 
plant that has yet been discovered in this or any 
other country. The doubts that some persons enter- 
tained in regard to its power to withstand severe cold 
have been removed by its enduring three or four past 
winters as far north as central New York and Massa- 
chusetts ; and the unusuaily severe cold of the present 
winter (20° below zero) has not materially injured 
the plants in Ohio. In our exchange papers and the 
letters we receive, the testimony of all who have given 
this plant a fair trial is decidedly in its favor, and the 
conviction is daily gaining ground that as fast as far- 
mers become acquainted with the advantages and 
management of the Osage Orange Hedge, and timber 
becomes scarce, this mode of fencing will be general- 
ly adopted in this country. 
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Heretofore, as might be enpestl from the want of 
experience, some mistakes have been made in the 
business of raising the plants and constructing the 
hedge, and occasional failures and disappointments 
have occurred. On this account, also, the oldest spe- 
cimens of this kind of hedge in the country are not 
as perfect as could be desired, or as those which have | 
been planted and trimmed in accordance with the| 
teachings of later experience. In the following re- 
marks, we shall endeavor to guard against former er- 
rors and give the best instructions that we have been 
able to deduce from seven years’ personal experience, 
and the testimony of others who have written on the | 
subject. 

Preparinc and Sowrnc THe Seep. — Many persons 
having failed in their attempts to raise the plants from 
seed, have been led to conclude that a large part of 
the seed sold had been injured by age, or by some pro-| 
cess in cleaning. But from the fact that a ‘ew far- 
mers have succeeded well with seed from almost eve- 
ry lot introduced, it is evident that the fault has not 
commonly been in the seed — though in some cases 
it probably may have been. Fewer cases of failure 
occurred the past season than ever before, especially 
among the readers of the Ohio Cultivator; and in sev- 
eral instances more than 5,000 plants were produced 
to the quart of seed, by following the directions then 
given, which are here repeated in substance: The 
seed bed should be of the best kind of garden soil, 
mellow, deep and rich, (not black muck,) sandy rather 
than clay, and moist but not wet—such as will suffer 
least from drouth, and not bake when dry. The time 
of sowing we prefer, is when vegetation is the most 
brisk, or at corn-planting time, but we have had good 
success any time in April and May, provided the ground 
was in good order and the weather not too dry after 
sowing. As the seeds will not vegetate until the 
weather becomes quite warm, we do not consider early 
suwing any advantage. Soak the seed in soft water. 
standing in a warm room for at ieast 3 or 4days before 
sowing, and if bad weather or otiier causes delay the 
sowing for a week or even 10 days, the seed will take 
no harm, if the water is changed occasionally to pre- 
vent fermentation. Let the ground be worked fine 
and mellow, then sow the seed in rows, say 18 inches 
apart, and 1 or 2 inches apart in the row, and cover 
a full inch in depth — being careful,if sunny weather, | 
not to allow the seeds to become dry before covering. 
Now the only danger is from drouth, and if dry w eather 
occurs so as tu render the drying of the seed liable, 
plentiful watering must be given, or failure expected | 
— moisture being most essential to success. 


After the plants appear, all that is needed is, to! 
keep them clear of weeds, and an occasional stirring | 
of the ground to promote their growth. They will 
bear almost any amount of hot and dry weather | 
after they become fairly rooted; and by the end of} 
summer, if on good soi], they will average near 2 feet | 
in height, with roots almost as long as the tops. Let | 
them stand until spring, but if the ground is liable to| 
heave badly with frost, ridge up the earth against the | 
rows, a few inches high, or cover the surface with chip | 
earth or other litter to prevent heaving. The plants | 
should be set in the hedge row when one year old, ast 
in two years the roots become so long and large as to| 
cause much injury as well as severe labor in digging. 

THE GROUND FOR THE Hepee, should be well pre- | 
dared and enriched, if not naturally very deep and | 
good, otherwise the hedge will be of ‘slow growth, vend 
r-ouire much extra labor. It is recommended to plow | 
a strip 8 or 10 feet wide where the hedge is to stand, | 
the year previous, and plant on it 2 or 3 rows of pota- | 
toes, so as to ensure its preparation. Then before | 
planting, if not deep and rich, plow or dig a trench | 
not lese than 2 
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parts of rotted manure and good surface earth. 
roots of the Osage Orange “naturally grow very deep, 
which is a great advantage, enabling it to withstand 
our severe drouths, and preventing disturbance by 
plowing, &c., in after years; but if the ground is 
hard and poor beneath, this tendency is prevented and 
the rvots are forced to ‘spread near the surface, or the 
hedge failsto grow. Sufficient attention was not given 
to this point in our early experiments and published 
instructions. On deep, rich soils, like river bottoms 
and prairie lands, of course such preparation is not ne- 
cessary. For moist lands, and river bottoms where 
there is a liability to floods, the Osage Orange is par- 
| ticularly well adapted, as it loves moisture, and bears 
flooding remarkably well. 

Pantin THE Hever. — This need not be done early 
in the spring, as the plants are quite late in starting 
to grow. Select good weather, when the ground is in 
proper order. Prepare the plants by cutting off the 
longest roots to about 9 or 10 inches, and the tops to 
within one inch of the root; then having the ground 
raked level and fine, stretch a line exactly where the 
hedge is to stand, and with a spade or shovel cut a 
trench with one side perpendicular under the line as 
deep as the lengthof the roots. Now take a basket of 
plants in one hand, and with the other set them upright 
against the side of the trench, one foot apart, another 
person shoveling in fine dirt and treading it firmly 
against the roots, as you proceed. In this way the 
planting can be done very rapidly. We have in times 
past recommended setting the plants only 6 or 8 inches 
apart —and for a very “close garden fence we still 
think 9 or 10 inches not too close, but as our friend 
Warder, of the “ Horticultural Review,” recommends 
18 or 20 inches, we are willing to believe that 12 will 
answer; and even a greater distance may be adopted 
by those who are willing to devote a year of extra 
time and labor to make the plants spread sufficiently 
near the ground to fill up the intermediate spaces ; 
but we do not believe that enough will be gained in 
the cost of plants or in the greater durability of the 
hedge, to compensate for this time and labor. Set the 
plants full as deep in the ground, as they stood before, 
and if the ground settles afterwards so as to expose 
the tops of the roots, draw it up around them with a 
a hoe. Keep the plants clear of weeds and grass, and 
stir the ground on each side occasionally with a hoe 
or cultivator for two or three years ; and do not place 
a fence of any kind that will shade the plants within 


4 or 5 feet of the hedge —(especially on the south 


side) — as it will prevent its thickening. (Our own 
oldest piece of hedge was nearly ruined by having a 
fence too near it on the south.) No trimming is ne- 
cessary the first season after planting. 
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Trimminc THE Heper.— One year after plenting, 


feet in depth, and fill in with equal | the hedge will appear as represented at the right land 
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of the cut—each plant having from 2 to 4 shoots 
from 3 to 5 feet in height. These must now all be 
cut off, as represented at the left, within 4 inches of 
the ground. A sharp pruning knife and a pair of 
thick leather gloves are necessary for this work; or, 
where much is to be done a brush hook may be used. 
Clear up and burn the brush, then run the cultivator 


along each side to mellow the soil, and the spring | 


dressing is completed. 

A second trimming should be given, about the mid- 
dle of June, in this climate; or when the young shoots 
have grown about 2 feet in length, take a pair of gar- 
den shears, or a common Dutch sickle, and cut all the 
upward shoots, smooth and even, within 3 or 4 inches 
of the previous year’s wood, or 6 to 8 inches from the 
ground, and shorten in the lateral shoots along the 
sides of the hedge so as to give it a neat and compact 
form. This trimming will cause the plants immediate- 
ly to put out a new and dense growth of lateral shoots 
and make the hedge so thick and broad at the ground 
that nothing can pass through it — whereas if it is 
allowed to grow upwards before the base is made wide 
and thick, the evil can never be remedied afterwards. 
The want of attention to this point, and omitting this 
midsummer trimming, has been the chief cause of the 
defective character of the Osage Orange hedges first 
planted in this country. The editor of the Horticultu- 
ral Review deserves much praise for insisting so 
strongly on severe and frequent trimming, as well as 
good cultivation, though we think he goes to the other 
extreme and represents the process of forming a hedge 
as too tedious and laborious for most farmers. 

The next yeer—the third after planting — the 
hedge will begin ‘o present a beautiful appearance, 
but still it mus everely trimmed. First, early in 
the spring cut .1 the growth of the past autumn to 
within 4 or 5 i. ches of the midsummer pruning, on 
the top or middle of the hedge, and slope off the sides 
so as to leave the hedge in shape like the ridge of a 


house, wide at the ground and narrowing towards the | 


top, taking care at each subsequent trimming to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, this shape. 

Repeat the June trimming again this year, leaving 
only 4 or 5 inches additional height, and as many in 
width to the hedge at each semi-annual trimming. 


Trim again the following spring, and again in June | 


the fourth year ; by that time the hedge will be quite 
formidable, as well as highly ornamental, but ought 
not to be high enough to answer as a defence against 
large animals until the fifth year. It will then, if 
rightly managed, be about three feet thick at the bot- 
tom and gradually narrowing towards the top, say 44 
feet in height, and so dense that the smallest bird can 
scarcely get through it. The growth will now be- 
come quite slow, and the shoots so fine that one would 
scarce believe it to be the same plant. ; 

One good trimming either in spring or summer will 
no doubt be found sufficient for farm hedges after the 
fifth or sixth year; but for gardens and pleasure 
grounds, where ornament is desired, two trimmings 
each year will be required for a longer period, espe- 
cially if the ground is quite rich. After the hedge 
has attained its desired height, of course each trim- 
ming must be made quite close to the previous year’s 
wood, so as to prevent its becoming too high. 

The labor and expense of trimming a hedge, is 
much less than most persons suppose. An active 
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hand. The blade is two feet long, slightly hooked, 
and made as light as is consistent with strength. Of 
course it should be made of the best of steel, and kept 
very sharp. It is used with both hands, giving a rapid 
upward stroke, in trimming the sides of the hedge 
and horizontally at the top. 

Benefits of Agricultural Shows. 

Eps. O. Cuntivator :— The past autumn has truly 
been an era of splendid and interesting Agricultura! 
Fairs ; and it is unmistakable evidence that there is 
a waking up among the mass, and a spirit at least of 
inquiry whether any improvements can be made in 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. And now the im- 
portant question with every Farmer and Mechanic 
should be, “ how shall I derive the most benefit from 
these opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
improvement which others have made?” 

I propose to show, negatively, that we shall not be 
benefited by witnessing the skill and art of others, 
_and not making any effort to improve ourselves. 

Nor in feeling that these exhibitions are got up for 
the benefit of the few, and that we cannot hope to 
compete with the wealthy and influential. 

Neither that they are to be viewed in the light of 
mere shows, got up to amuse the crowd and to gratify 
an idle curiosity, and therefore a waste of time and 
money. If these have been the feelings of a large 
portion of those who attended these exhibitions the 
past season, we may expect they will soon lose their 
interest, and those who are influenced by a true de- 
sire to see improvements advance until ail may be 
| benefited, will become discouraged, and the world will 
in a measure lose the benefit of their skill and enter- 
prise. 

But I propose to show, affirmatively, how we may 
| be benefited by these exhibitions, and that they may 
be a source not only of interest, but of profit to every 
farmer and mechanic. 

1. By stimulating us to greater effort to obtain that 
knowledge which shall enable us to excel in the par- 
ticular occupation which we have chosen. And this 
| knowledge may in a measure be obtained by witness- 
|ing the skill of others, and learning their mode of op- 
| eration. 

2. By a comparison of our own productions with 
'those of others. 
| 3. By comparing farm stock ; every farmer desires 
to keep the most profitable kinds of cattle, sheep and 
hogs ; and how can he know that he has got them un- 
less he compares with his neighbor. There he will 
see exhibited the best specimens of all domestic ani- 
' mals, and if better than his own, it will stimulate him 
to improvement. 
| 4. By witnessing the different breeds of cattle, 
sheep, &c., and making himself acquainted with their 
| peculiarities, he may be enabled to protect himself 
‘against the impositions which are frequently practiced 
upon the ignorant farmer, under the name of Durham 
Cattle, or French Merino Sheep, &c. How many of 
us have been wofully humbugged by these speculators, 
|in consequence of our ignorance, when we ought to 
| have known better. 
| My article is longer than I designed, but I wish just 
to say, that the Problem will soon be worked out,, 
‘whether Agricultural Fairs will be sustained or not ; 
{and if substantial improvements progress and spread 








man with a good implement and a little practice will among the mass, they will not only be sustained, but 
trim from 150 to 200 rods in a day. The best imple-| increase in interest ; but if otherwise, they will decline. 
ment we have found for the first two years (after the, Therefore, great responsibility rests upon the true 
first pruning) is a common Dutch sickle (cost 37 cts.) | friends of improvement, and the conductors of the 
After this time the long trimming knife figured and} Agricultural press, to keep the subject before the peo- 
described in the Ohio Cultivator, vol. 6, p. 53, (Feb.| ple, in order to awaken them to more enduring inter- 
15, 1850.) It consists of a handle three feet long, ; est. Yours, &e. C. Srowe. 
and slightly bent, so that it will balance wellin the! Ashtabula Co., O. 

















Subsoil Plowing and Subsoil Plows. 


Tue importance of subsoil plowing as a means of improvement in practical agriculture, we have often urged 
upon the attention of the readers of the Ohio Cultivator ; and we are happy to know that some at least have 
put our advice to the test of experience, and have not been disappointed in the results. We find too, that 
very many of our readers are becoming convinced, that it will be for their interest to adopt some means of 
deeper tillage than they have hitherto used, and inquiries are often made of us respecting the different kinds 
of subsoil plows and other implements for such purposes. And as we believe that further improvements 
may be made in the construction of subsoil plows, we propose briefly to describe and illustrate the several 
forms of this implement now most in use in this country and England. But, first, for the benefit of our 
numerous new subscribers, and the boys, let us again explain what is meant by subsoil plowing, and show 
how it is performed. 


This work re- 
quires two teams; 
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subsoil plow, running from 6 to 10 inches below the bottom of the first furrow, (as shown in the cut,) and 
only loosening up the subsoil — not turning it over on to the surface of the ground, but leav'ng it still under- 
neath, only mellowed so as to admit air and moisture. Of the beneficial effects of this operation, we cannot 
speak now —it has often been explained in our columns, and will doubtless be again. 

Tue Sussor PLow, now comonly made and 
used in this country, is represented by the an- 
nexed cut. It is a modification of the original 
Scotch (Smith’s) pattern, and when not too 
small and cheaply made, it answers the purpose 
pretty well, though there is room for improve- 
ment. Many that have been sold are quite too 
small and too low in the beam, and the omis- 
sion of the wheel renders their working un- 
steady. Messrs. John Roberts & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, have made some improvements on this plow. The common patterns are for sale by W. A. Gill 
Co., Columbus ; F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, and J. F. Dair & Co., Cincinnati ; price $10 to $14. 

In England we found that 
the old heavy and expensive 
Scotch subsoil plow has been 
almost entirely superseded by 
a lighter and cheaper form. 
The one that appears to be 
most approved at present, is 
represented by the annexed 
cut. It is made of iron, quite 
strong, but not very heavy, 
and is easily worked by two 
horses, in all ordinary soils. 
It is here shown as a “Subturf Encuisnh Sussoi, anp SusturF Pow. 

Plow,”—that is, for loosening : ‘ 

old grass lands, which have become too compact and retentive of moisture. It is done by running this plow 
(alone) 10 or 12 inches deep, so as not to turn or disturb the sod, only cutting it in strips of 10 or 12 inches 
in width, and mellowing the soil and subsoil beneath. This operation is sometimes called mole plowing. It 
is found highly beneficial in many cases. To use this instrument as a subsoil plow, all that is necessary is, 
to substitute one wheel in place of two, or to set the wheels closer together, so that they can run in the fur- 
row made by the forward plow. 

This cut represents an- 
other subsoil plow much in 
use in England, and by 
some farmers preferred to 
the preceding. This also, 
is made entirely of iron; 
it has four wheels, instead 
of two, which are said to 
cause it to run easier. The 
wheels of each pair are 
only 5 or 6 inches apart, so 
as to run in the bottom of 
the furrow of a common 
plow ; the share is simply E 
alatge chisel-shaped foot on the bottom of a very strong coulter. The depth of this coulter and the height 
of the beam above the wheels are regulated by notches in the standards as seen in the cut. This imple- 
ment was formerly made in a very simple manner, with a straight wooden beam, and the handles also of 
wood ; but the crooked iron beam is considered an improvement. At several trials by the Royal Agricultural 














AnoTuer Encuisn Sunsoi, Prow. 
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| Society of England, this was found to work with less 


draught, and perform better service than any other 
subsoil plow — but in tenacious soils it is found that 


| more of a wing or feather on the share of the plow is 
_ needed to perform the work properly. 


| simple modifica- 


' aid ofa carpenter 


/ handles of the 





' strong beam a- 


Here is a very 


tion of the last 
preceding imple- 
ment, which can 
be made by any 
country _ black- 
smith, with the 






or wagon maker. 
It is simply a 


bout 6 feet long, 
with a pair of 


common shape, 
and a_. broad, 
strong iron coul- 
ter, passing thro’ 
a mortice near 
the hind end of 
the beam, with a 
wedge-like foot 
or shear at the 
bottom. The ad- 
dition of one or 
more wheels, 
would no doubt 
be an improve- 
ment, in causing 
it to run steadier, 
and a more uni- 
form depth. The best shape of the foot or shear will 
of course depend mainly on the character of the sub- 
soil in which it is designed to work. The most com- 
mon difficulty with all plows of this kind is, their 
liability to merely cut a groove or furrow in the sub- 
soil, much narrower than the furrow of the common 
plow, leaving a large portion undisturbed. This is 
especially the case if the ground is wet ; but if mod- 
erately dry when plowed, the subsoil will break up and 
crumble to pieces the full width of the furrow. Hence 
it is recommended not to subsoil land when wet —at 
the same time it must not be too dry or the labor will 
be very severe for the team. 
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To remedy the difficulty 
nexed form of subsoil plow has been tried. 


lly in a stubborn soil. We believe that one or two of 
| our readers in Columbiana county tried an implement 
jot this kind a few years ago, and if so we should like 
| to hear how it sueceeded. 
punt vinnie 
Deep Plowing--Its benefits. 
| Deep plowing is generally recommended by agricul- 
|turalwriters. ‘The reasons given, however, in support 
of that practice, though strictly correct as far as they 
| go, are usually confined to the mechanical effect upon 
the ground, leaving untouched some of the most im- 
portant considerations involved in the subject. Deep 
{tillage is recommended because it preserves the crop 
scm being flooded by excess of moisture, and likewise 
prevents injury in time of drouth. It also protects to 
|some extent, winter crops from frost, often so fatal 
|to the hopes of the wheat grower. 
| ‘These reasons are strictly true, and are deserving of 
high consideration. They have reference, however, 
mainly, if not entirely, to the mechanical effect pro- 
|duced upon the soil. But agricultural chemistry fur- 
jnishes the farmer with additional reasons in favor of 
\deep tillage, quite as cogent as those above stated, 
and of altogether a different character. It teaches us 
‘that, with the exception of mineral substances, such as 
\lime in its multiform characters of carbonate, sul- 
phate, phosphate, &c., the soil itself, abstractly con- 
sidered, contains nothing that enters into, or promotes 
‘vegetable growth—that the elements of vegetable 
life and growth, are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., 
which are derived to the soil in a gaseous form, princi- 
pally from the atmosphere and rain water. This appears 
'to be abundantly established. 
| Admitting the truth of the theory that plants derive 
|sustentation from gases communicated to the soil 
| from the atmosphere and moisture, as well as by ab- 
sorbtion by the leaves, then it becomes a deeply inter- 
esting and important inquiry to the farmer, by what 
‘means he can with the greatest certainty, make the 
| largest drafts from these store-houses for the benefit 
| of his crops. 

One method of profiting by these laws of nature, 
unquestionably is, by deep plowing. The air will pen- 
etrate the ground as deep as it is thoroughly stirred. 
The rain will perhaps penetrate a little deeper. The 
more capacious the receptacle be made, the greater 
will be the amount of air and water received to be acted 
upon, or elaborated by the soil ; and the greater will 
be the amount of their gaseous properties yielded as 
|food to the growing crops. It also follows that the 
| ground should be frequently, as well as deeply stirred 
, before putting in a crop, in order that it may be fully 
jimpregnated with the principles of vegetable nutrition. 
| And it would seem to follow, that work bestowed in 
| preparation for a crop of corn, for instance, would pro- 
|duce more marked results than the same labor with- 
‘held until the crop is set. 
| Nature supplies the elements of vegetable growth 

in profusion. The intelligent farmer will endeavour 

| to receive and protit by what is so abundantly bestowed 
-|by a kind Providence. In no way can this be done so 
ja as by deep and thorough tillage. Earth 

raised from a great depth, apparently destitute of veg- 





alluded to above, the an- etable matter, will, after exposure to the atmosphere 
The | for a time, produce luxuriant crops. 


This fecundity 


beam is of wood about 12 inches wide (see top of cut) | must result from its exposure to the atmosphere. But 
with three mortice holes, in which are placed three | it does not prove that organic matter does not add to 
strong coulters, about 4 inches apart, and ranging di- | the productiveness of soil. On the contrary, organic 
agonally a little behind each other, as shown in the | matter is another distinct source of vegetable nutrition, 
cut. This is represented as having a small wheel | which should be carefully attended to. 


under each end of the beam, but we iinagine the hind, From these considerations, the advantage of deeply 
one can be of no use; and we presume it will be stirring the soil is clearly manifest. But as ordinary 
found quite difficult to secure sufficient strength in the | plowing cannot be carried below eight or ten inches, 
several parts to answer the purpose designed, especial- there may be added to advantage, the suBsort rLow, 








to open up the earth to an equal depth—to drain and 
mellow it, rendering it pervious to the roots of the 
plants, and subjecting it to the action of the atmos- 
phere and rain. In this way not only is the supply of 
vegetable matter greatly increased, but often times 
land made sterile by the presence of noxious oxides in 
the sub-svil, is rendered productive by the free admis- 
sion of oxygen which acts as a corrective. Nor does 
it disprove these principles, that deep plowing of some 
lands may be followed by a diminished crop. This is 
frequently the case in lands, which, from their pecu- 
liar character, or from long continued superficial cul- 
tivation, have contracted a hard pan, impervious alike 
to water and air. In such cases, if subsoiling were 
made to precede for a year or more deep plowing, the 
under soil would have imparted to it some degree of 
productiveness, when it might advantageously be 
brought to the surface. 

The farmer, then, who practices the maxim that 
“ deep tillage is superior tillage,” draws more largely 
from the soil itself, as well as levies a heavier contri- 
bution from the atmosphere and water, which may 
justly be regarded as an unlimited source of vegetable 





nutrition. W. 
Greenbrier Co. Va., Jan. 4., 1852. 
— | 
Raising Timber and Chestnuts. 
Messrs. Batenam & Harris : — The present gen- 


eration has been engaged in one unceasing warfare 
upon the forests ; the “ little strokes have felled the 
mighty oaks;” girdling, logging, and burning has 
been the order of the day, until in many sections of 
the country timber is already getting scarce, and a 
better system must be adopted, or our prodigality will 
cause us great inconvenience, and result in serious 
evils to coming generations. I am aware that many 
will say, let those that succeed us look out for them- 
selves, it is enough for us, if we take care of ourselves; 
these are the sentiments of contracted minds whose 
policy is confined to the present, and whose aims ne- 
ver rise above self. The Patriot, the Philanthropist, 
and the Christian, strives to confer upon coming gen- 
erations blessings still greater than he has enjoyed 
himself. The Author of our being has not placed us 
upon the earth with every necessary abundantly sup- 
plied us, in order that we should consume and waste 
the growth of centuries, without making adequate 
preparations for those that are to succeed us ; we are 
bound to leave the world in good order and repair, and 
suffer no unnecessary waste, that others who may be 
thrown upon the tide of time, may enjoy the blessings 
of life as well as we. 

I have made a small calculation, which to some may 
appear too large, but I have no doubt that the results 
would be realized sufficiently near in the main. An 
acre of ground suited for the purpose, marked off 54 
feet each way, and planted with chestnuts, »nd one! 
tree left growing in each hill, would give nine trees to 
the square rod, and 1440 to the acre ; some cultivation 
and pruning would doubtless be beneficial for three or 
four years ; after that the density of the shade would 
kill the lower branches, and a rapid upward growth 
would take place. At the age of twenty years, the 
trees would average from eight to ten inches in diam- 
eter ; the butt cut off would then make four rails, the 
second two, and the third one, (some would make 
more,) making an average of seven rails per tree, and| 
ten thousand and eighty rails per acre. Of this I, 
have not the least doubt, as I have growing upon my! 
farm a grove of young chestnut and oak, with the un- 
derbrush cut out, with an average of from 8 to 10 to 
the square rod, of from four to six inches in diameter, 
and I have no doubt they will continue to thrive. In| 
a soil naturally favorable to the growth of the chest-| 
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nut, these at the age of from sixteen to twenty years, 
might bring one pint of chestnuts each per year, or 
two quarts each in four years, making ninety bushels 
of nuts; the rails in any of the older portions of the 
State would be worth two dollars per hundred, besides 
the expense of making, which would make two hun- 
dred dollars per acre, and the nuts to boot. The cut- 
ting might commence at sixteen years, as the larger 
trees would by that time attain a sufficient size, and 
make more room for the rest. 





Of the quantity of timber produced by this calcula- 
tion [ have not the least doubt, and were I to plant as 
I intend, I shall not leave more space than 4} feet 
between the rows, and that they would bear chestnuts 
more or less is quite certain. All the top branches 
that are exposed to the light would bear before sixteen 


years; this my observation fully proves to my mind. 
'In many parts of the State timber in twenty years 
,from now will be worth more, even perhaps double 


the price at which I have estimated it; and there is 
one thing very certain, and that is, that a more profit- 
able and certain investment could not be made on 
land. D. Yant. 

Mineral Hills, Tus. Co., O., Jan., 1852. 

Remarks. — The foregoing will doubtless appear to 
many readers an extravagant estimate, but not if they 
have ever observed how very close chestnut trees 
sometimes grow and flourish in natural groves, where 
the soil is just right for them. We would add, how- 
ever, by way of caution, that no forest tree appears 
more particular in its choice of soil; and it would be 
labor lost to attempt the cultivation of this timber on 
the white oak or beech and maple (clayey) soils of 
most parts of this State. — Eps. 


2.008 © - 


Injustice to Ohio--The U. S. Census. 


The Philadelphia North American in giving an ab- 
stract of the agricultural statistics from the U. 8. 
Census, says: 

“In the matter of wheat producing, our good old 
State stands at the head of the list, viz: — Pennsyl- 
vania, 15,482,191 bushels ; Ohio, 14,967,056 bushels ; 
Virginia, 14,516,950 bushels; New York, 13,073,357 
bushels. When we remember the enormous calcula- 
tions of the Cincinnati editors with regard to the amount 
of Wheat produced by Ohio, and the claim so repeat- 


| edly made for her, without denial, that she far exceeds 


any other State in the Union in the production of this 


‘cereal, we are a little surprised at the statement.” 


The editor of the North American, like many others, 
has evidently forgotten that the census statistics re- 
Jate to the crops of the year 1849, (not 1850) and that 
the wheat crop in that year was almost a total failure 
—certainly not over one third of an average yield. 
We do not remember seeing in any Cincinneti, or 
other Ohio paper, a single estimate of the wheat crop 
of that year as high as the above figures represent it. 
But if the crops of 1850 or 1851 could be correctly as- 
certained, the figures would fully confirm the “ enor- 
mous calculations” which seem to trouble our Phila- 
delphia friend. Say at least 30,000,000 bushels. 


Most of our readers will remember that we labored 
hard to secure the adoption of some plan by Congress, 
to have the wheat crop of 1848, or else the average 


) product, put into the schedules along with the crop of 


1849, to save Ohio and other Western States from 
this kind of injustice for ten years to come, but our 
suggestions and the memorial of our State Board of 
Agriculture on the subject were not heeded. 


| 
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Letter from Carroll County -- Agricultural Fair. 








Eps. O. Cutt.: — As I have not seen any notice 
of our Fair in your valuable paper, I take the liberty 
of giving you a brief description of it. 

Our Society was organized in January, 1850; our 
first Fair was held in October of that year, and was an 
excellent one for a beginning. Our second Fair came 


, off on Wednesday and Thursday, the 28th and 29th of 
| October, last, and far surpassed that of the previous 


——— 


— 








year, both in regard to the quantity and quality of ar- 
ticles and animals exhibited. It was highly creditable 
to the farmers and mechanics of our county. We 
refer to it with much pride, and we intend that each 
annual fair hereafter, shall be an improvement on the 
preceding one. 

It was estimated that there were from three to five 
thousand people present on the second day, being one 
of the largest gatherings ever had in our county. The 
weather was fine, and a lively interest was manifested 
by those assembled. The stock of horses exhibited 
far surpassed that of our previous fair—the number 
of entries was 77 — of cattle 51—besides numerous 
trains of oxen not registered — of sheep 109 ; of hogs 
21; of agricultural implements the display was quite 
respectable ; other branches of the mechanic arts not 
so well represented. The number of entries for pre- 
miums on crops was but 6—viz: of wheat 2; of 
corn 4— premium crop of wheat was 394 bushels per 
acre ; do. of corn 914 bushels per acre. 

In the “ Miscellaneous Department ” the exhibition 
of the handiwork of the ladies was far-superior to our 
first fair. 

The fair taken altogether more than met the expec- 
tations of the managers, as well as those that attend- 
ed it. There can be no doubt, but that the public in- 
terest is promoted by the institution. The amount of 
money distributed as premiums was $212.00 —the 
number of members is 168. We shall include the 
“Q. Cultivator ” in our premium list next year, as we 
think the distribution of good agricultural works as 

remiums will do more good than the “ almighty dol- 
lar.” We will send you a list of subscribers in a 
short time ; our club is not full yet. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 
Geo. F. Kenepy, Sec’y Car. Co. Ag. Soc’y. 

Carrollton, O., Jan. 6, 1852. 

Remarks. — We are pleased to hear so good a re- 
port from Carroll county. The reason we failed to 
notice the Fair of that and several other counties, is 
simply because no account was sent to us; and we 
have not time to look over the hundreds of country 
papers we receive, for this purpose. We shall at all 
times be thankful for information by letter, in regard to 
Fairs or other local matters of public interest relating 
to Agriculture. — Eps. 


A Letter to the Boys, from Aunt Fanny. 








Dear Covstn Bos: — If Mr. Bateham will let me, 
(and I guess he will, he is so in the habit of humoring 


his aunties,) T will just talk to you and the rest of the. 


a little through the Cultivator. 


boys 
Why. talking to boys comes as natural to me as 


going to sleep when I am tired ; for, to use an expres- 


sion of common parlance, I have done nothing else for | 


twenty years; and who does not know (that knows 
anything of a boy) that it takes talking, world without 
end, to train up a half dozen of these wide-awake, fun- 
loving, “ who-cares-for-nobody ” self-propelling prin- 
ciples of perpetual motion, called poys, and keep them 
in the right road for a score of years? 


But, Cousin Bob, it was not just right, was it, for’ 


you to complain that you had no department in the 
Cultivator ? 
cially for you, except the Housewife’s department, 
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I thought it was, every page of it, spe-| 
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| which occupies but a small fraction of the whole. It 


\is not expected that our nieces should take as much 
interest in reaping machines, plows, horses and cattle, 
and such like things, as you. Though I don’t see 
why we should not be as much interested in having a 
fine plow to raise the corn that we are to make our 
hasty puddings of, or the reaper that is to gather in 
the golden harvest that is to supply us with the staff 
of life ; and I for one love as well to have a fine spi- 
rited horse to take me to meeting, or to see my friends, 
as any gentleman can, that wears a mustache or puffs 
acigar. And I think, Cous., if you and I talk this 
matter over a little, we can set some of the girls who 
have never yet dreamed that they lived, moved and had 
their being from the labors of the Agriculturist, to 
thinking ; aye, and the boys, too — for, as you hint, 
there are plenty of boys that need cultivating both in 
head and heart; for I fear too many of them have 
raised crop after crop of the weeds of folly, on what 
was once rich, warm soil —that the surface earth is 
nearly exhausted, and will need deep plowing to turn 
up the subsoil and make it bear good crops of useful- 
ness. But almost every thing can be redeemed by 
patient perseverance ; so let us try with cheerful 
hearts. 

I recollect well hearing the following hint given by 
my father, when I was quite a child—and it made 
a strong impression upon me then, and perhaps an 
impression for good : 

“Circumstances seldom make a man. The man 
must make his circumstances. And there can be no 
such thing as a failure, if an individual resolutely, de- 
terminately, and perseveringly sets himself to the ac- 
complishment of any thing reasonable, attainable by 
honest industry.” 

Keep this saying in view ; resolve to be all that na- 
ture and God gave you power to be ; seize the present 
opportunity and make it your own—for when once 
you have laid your hand upon the one long forelock of 
uld father Time, you can hold him, if you will, and 
keep pace with him, let him fly ever so fast. But if 
he gets ahead of you, alas! it’s a hard matter for the 
swiftest to overtake him. Don’t, boys, don’t turn 
|your backs to the fire, these long winter evenings, 

}and with your hands thrust down into your trowsers’ 
pockets, groan and sigh over the want of oppor- 
tunities or prvileges. Make your own privileges. 
Elihu Burritt never went to College, when he was a 
boy ; and Tom Corwin and Tom Ewing could tell you 
some fine tales, if they would, of what a boy can do 
to work himself into a man. Never mind, if a page 
of sc:ence or useful knowledge was written for your 
grandmother, you can appropriate it when she has 
done with it, just as well asif it were penned for you 
expressly. Make the most of all the chance you 

| have— 

And fit yourselves ere ‘tis too late 

To meet, with firm resolve your fate. 

Should any one of you be sent 

Your party clique to represent 

Out at Columbus; now do n’t think 

1 meen in that house on the brink 

Of the Scioto— wall'd and cosey, 

Where many 8 eeeming rogueish Josey, 

Without a thought of care or fear 

Is sent and boarded by the year— 

Nor in that Mansion on the plain 

Where all who go are called insane, 

But to those Halls where men more lazy, 

Lees honest, and about as crazy, 

Are by the people yearly sent 

Their counties to mis-represent ; 

Or by some sage maneuvering trio 

Be made the Governor of Ohio— 

Or President — ah! who can tell? 

And in the White House strut and swell — 

To do your duty strong and true, 

Whate’er your country bide you do, 

To fill with honor, any station, 

Whenecer call’d by State or Nation, 


And stand, if need require —each one, 
A Kossutu or a WASHINGTON. 


Mount Airy, Jan. 8, 1852. 


F. D. G. 











COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 1, 1852. 


Very Cold Weather. 

We need not inform our readers in Ohio, that the 
19th and 20th of January just past, were the two cold- 
est days ever known in this State. On the morning 
of the 20th, our thermometer at Oak Cottage, hanging 
on a post, fully exposed to the wind, was 20 deg. below 
Zero. Several others in the same vicinity were at 
the same point, and others in the heart of the city, 14 
to 18 deg. below Zero. Reports from nearly all parts 
of the State, show that this extreme cold weather was 
quite general throughout Ohio—ranging from 12 to 15 
deg. at Cincinnati, and to 20 and even 25 deg. at 
some of the central, eastern and northern points. In 
other States also, at the west and south especially, the 
papers show that the cold was unprecedented ; and 
we shall expect to find that great injury has been done 
to the fruit buds and to trees and ornamental shrub- 
bery. We apprehend the peach buds are all killed; 
but it is too soon yet to be certain on that point. 
Fortunately the ground was well covered with snow, 
so that the wheat crop is yet uninjured. We cannot, 
as yet, perceive that Osage Orange hedges have suf- 
fered by the winter. If they escape this winter, there 
need be no apprehensions about the hardiness of the 
plants. 

Good sleighing lasted nearly four weeks, with us. 
It has given way within a few days past. The Ohio 
river, from Louisville to Pittsburgh, closed with ice on 
the 20th—the second time this winter. 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was in type, we have 
made further examinations, and find not only the 
peach buds, but nearly all the young trees killed, 
where not sheltered by buildings. Several letters 
just received, bring like sad accounts from other places. 


At Pomoxa Farm we find most, if not all of the 
peach trees killed, by the unprecedented cold of the 
past month. In consequence, we have concluded to 
reduce the price of the farm $800, or, from $40 to 
$33} per acre. The apple trees are uninjured,and at 
this price the farm is a great bargain. (See the ad- 
vertisement in Cultivator of Jan. Ist.) 

——=< SS 

PitrssurcH Snovets, Spapes, Hors, &c. — The 
Western country has heretofore depended almost en , 
tirely on the Eastern States for its supply of shovels 
spades, hoes, forks &c; but from specimens of these 
articles recently shown us, from the manufactory of 
Negley & Mohan of Pittsburgh, together with their 
list of wholesale prices, we predict that Western Mer- 
chants will soon change the direction of their orders ; 
for while the quality is unsurpassed, the prices are de- 
cidedly lower than those of the East. Several of our 
hardware merchants, we understand, have given orders 


for these articles, and when they arrive, we shall speak | 


of them again. 
22teee.-0 COO 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE aT AKRON. — Messrs. 
Gardner & Walker have recently opened an Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store at Akron; and we 
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Vou. VIL 
are informed that they have already on hand a very 
good assortment of improved implements and ma- 
chines ; also garden and grass seeds, suited to the 
wants of the farmers and gardeners of that portion of 
Ohio. We rejoice to see such proofs of a demand for 
better implements among the farmers of Ohio ; there 
is certainly room for improvement in this respect. 


—* 2e2e + 


W. A. Gitt & Co.’s advertisement, in this paper,is | 


an index to the multiform curiosities and attractions of 
theirestablishment. Our readers from a distance, who 
may visit this city should not fail to call and see that 
establishment. Orif they go to Cleveland, the “ For- 
est City Agricultural Warehouse ” of Mr. Elliott will 
do as well. 

soviesstncnsigillsiitn cs 

Cost and Construction of Tents. 

In accordance with the request of several county 
agricultural societies, we have taken some pains to 
learn the cost of several kinds of tents suited for ag- 
ricultural Fairs, &c. For this purpose we addressed 
letters to Messrs. Hall & Prather, of Cincinnati, who 
made the two large tents owned by the State Board 


of Agriculture ; and also to Mr. E. C. Williams, of | 


Rochester, N. Y.. who have made a number of such 
tents for the N. Y. State and county societies. 

Messrs. Hall & Prather state that they can furnish 
tents made of the best quality of “Methuen Duck” 
at 28 cents per yard of duck, including all the mate- 
rials, ropes, poles, rigging, &c. At this rate a tent 50 
feet in diameter (circular) with a wall or curtain out- 
side 8 feet high, will cost about $224 —requiring 
about 800 yardsof duck. An oval tent 50 feet by 100 
with 2 masts, would cost about $364 — requiring about 
1300 yards ; larger tents in the same proportion. The 
price of the duck, at wholesale, by the bale, is 20 cts. 
per yard. For small tents, and for covering of booths 
with scantling frames, heavy cotton drilling would be 
suitable, and costs only about 124 cts. per yard. The 
making of such tents would only cost about 25 cents 
per yard, including all materials, as itis easier sewing, 
and less tackle is required. The top of all large tents 
should be made in two or more sections, for conve- 
nience in handling ; and very strong ropes and tack- 
ling are necessary for security against storms and 
wind. 

Mr. Williams states that his price for tents of 70 
feet diameter (circular) with 94 feet walls and rigging 
all complete, is $324—for 80 feet diameter $400. 
The tops to be made of Methuen Duck, of first quali- 
ty, and finished in the very best manner ; the walls of 
the heaviest drilling. From this estimate he offers to 
deduct from 5 to 10 per cent. if the work is ordered so 
as to be done during the winter —as labor is then 
cheaper. Mr. W. gives for references the officers of 
the N. Y. State Society, and other well known gentle- 
men, and we have no doubt that his work will give 
satisfaction to purchasers. 

In our next paper we will describe the method of 
constructing tents or booths adopted by the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England, with some remarks on 
the fitness of such structures for our State and County 
Fairs. — Eps. 

————_~2oo- om ———— — 

Tue Hen Fever in Enctaxp.—A poultry show 
was held at Birmingham, in December, at which 
there were 1056 entries for competition, comprising 
3440 fowls, of 40 distinct classes or breeds — besides 
pigeons and pheasants. 





Sueer Krirep.— We hear that some 20 or 30 sheep 
belonging to our fellow-citizen, James A. Trimble, 


_Esq., were killed by dogs, one day last week. — 


Highland News. 
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Items, and Answers to Inquiries. Notices of Publications. 





A] ‘ ” 
“ STALL Frepine OF CaTTLe. '— The correspond-|  Repusrication or THE Lonpox, Epinsuren, NoRTH 
ent who asks for information on this subject, is inform Britisn, ano Westminster Quarterty Reviews. 


i : ; . 
| “stall feed” their cattle, but feed them on corn in the |js fast breaking down the unhappy barriers, conse- 


| stalk out in the open air— sometimes sheltered by @/ quent on bloody feuds; and the recent great gather- 
| grove of trees, or at most an open shed if very bad |ine of N } 
5 


Nations in Hyde Park, has tended to facilitate 


) weather. We should be pleased if some one of them | the progress of fraternal feeling. British Literature 
| would furnish us particulars as to the amount of corn | and American Literature are sitting side by side in the 





consumed, and gain in weight per head, &c., &c. libraries of both Nations. 


Srraw Currers.—The best kind for hay and| The Republications of Scorr & Co., bring within 
straw, that we have found, is Ruggles, Nourse & Ma-|°Ur reach the choicest of British magazine writings, 
sons’— for sale by W. A. Gill & Co., Columbus, and | for which they are entitled to a hearty support. The 
F. R. Elliott, Cleveland ; price $12 to $16, according | above Reviews, together with Blackwood’s Magazine, 
to size. Hovey’s is a similar pattern, but we believe #re regularly issued by this House, each at $3 a year, 
no better, and is not for sale, to our knowledge, in | 0° 310 for the five works. Address L. Scott & Co., 
Ohio. Neither of these are suitable for cutting corn|79 Fulton st., N. Y. 
stalks. | Densmore’s is perhaps the best for this pur-/ American Frora—in monthly parts—each part 
pose ; it costs $15 to $20. ‘illustrated with from four to six beautiful likenesses of 

Corn anp Cos Mitts. — We cannot answer the Plants, taken from Nature. The Botanical Descrip- 
inquiries in regard to these, satisfactorily. It seems _tion, Propagation and Culture, Medical properties and 
that the cast iron mills, on the bark mill plan, are not | uses of each plant are fully given, with the Botanical 
as durable as could be desired — the teeth or points! and common names. By A. B. Strone, M. D., New 
soon becoming dull. We do not know to what extent | York : Green & Spencer, 67 Bowery. Quarto, single 
Pitts’ mill is liable to the same objection. It is made | copies $3 a year, two copies for $5. This work is 
of saw plate steel, and is very efficient, grinding 15 to| highly recommended by those who ought to know ; 
20 bushels per hour with the power of 4 horses. With | and the New York Sun says, itis “ the cheapest work 
a power equa] to 8 horses it will grind 200 bushels | of the kind ever published.” 


receive attention. 


per day. The price is $50. Made by J. A. Pitts, | 
Springtield, Ohio. 

Portaste Burr-Stone Mitts, are manufactured 
and sold in Cincinnati, by R. Cochran, 41 Walnut st., | 
and perhaps one or two other persons. A letter to J.| 
F. Dair & Co., Lower Market st., we presume would 

Grartinc THE Hickory.— We have never tried | 
the experiment, but have seen it stated that the En-| 
glish Walnut would succeed on the hickory stock. It) 
is doubtful, however, whether it would endure our cli- | 
mate, at least such a winter as the present one. Can) 
any of our friends give us information on this subject ? | 





Osace Orance Seep has not yet arrived, and may | 
be delayed for several weeks by the interruption of 
navigation, but it will certainly arrive in good time. | 
The price we expect will be $1 per quart, $6 per! 
peck, $20 per bushel. 

Suancuz anv Potanp Fowts are for sale by Peter 
Melendy, at Mt. Healthy, near Cincinnati, and per- 
haps by others in that vicinity— we don’t know at 
what prices. 

Cuees—E Maker’s Assocration.—At a meeting of 
Cheese makers held at Chardon, Geauga Co., the past 
month, a Dairyman’s Association was formed. The 
constitution will appear in our next paper. 


| 


Harpin County. — At a late meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Hardin County, the following per-| 
sons were elected for the ensuing year, together with 
a committee of three for each townshi», to solicit 
member-hips : 

President — Thomas Rough. 

Vice President — David Kinnear. 

Secretary — Joel K. Goodin. 

Treasurer — Walter King. 

Board of Managers —Obed Taylor, of Pleasant ; 
Abner Snoddy, of Hale; Samuel Wilmoth, of Plea- 
sant; John F. Hinkle, of Roundhead; Sheppard 
Green, of Buck. 


Fixe Pics.—Our friend B. Saw, of Washington 
Co., sends us the weight of five pigs killed at 9 
months old, ranging from 246 lbs. to 302 lbs.—aver- 





age weight 267 3-5 lbs. 


Ittvstratep Naturat History of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects,&c. Also, in monthly 
parts, Octavo, 32 pp., $1 a year. From the same 


|gentlemen as the American Flora. 


Wnuic Atmanac ror 1852.—We are indebted to 
the Publishers, Messrs. Greeley & McElrath, for a 
copy of this very useful and convenient work. It has 
the U. S. Census table, by counties, for 1850, and a 
great deal of other valuable statistics seldom found in 
so small compass —and all for 124 cents single, or $1 
a dozen. 


Tue Union Artist— Devoted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture and Mechanics: R. D. Hartson, Editor. 
This is a new comer, from Pittsburg, Pa., 48 pages, 
monthly, $1 a year. The execution of the work is 
hardly up to the promise of the Prospectus, but we 
hope it may do fairer. 


Tue Prow, Loom anp Anvit, still holds its way 
among the higher class periodicals of its kind. 


Stitt ANOTHER.—At a recent meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Ashtabula County Agricultural Society, it 
was resolved : 

“That the members of this Board will use all proper 
influence and means within their power, to aid in es- 
tablishing and supporting an Agricultural paper to be 
published in Ashtabula county.” 

We think the farmers of Ashtabula must be some- 
what fastidious if they cannot be suited with either of 
the four agricultural papers now published in this 
State. We should suppose that if the “ Ohio Cultiva- 
tor” was too far off, the “ Ohio Farmer” would most 
certainly find favor in that region ; and our Ashtabula 
friends will find it difficult to get up a paper equal to it. 


Mrs. Gace’s ‘ Home Picture’ appears in the Cleve- 
land Commercial with the name of Alice Carey affixed 
(by mistake of course) as author. It belongs to our 
Aunt Fanny and the Ohio Cultivator. 


The “ Ohio Farmer” is informed that we intended 
no “ censure” to that paper, in our last, but merely to 
put the editors on their guard in the matter of credits. 
We intend to keep on the best of terms with them, 
and we heartily wish them success in their enterprise. 
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Fruit raising in Coshocton County. | food for cattle and swine are fully equal to potatoes ; 


; ; and some of the most careful trials already made, in- 
A letter from our friend R. Seevers of West Carlisle, dicate their decided superiority, being about as seven 
reminds us of a topic upon which we intended to have) to five. The chemical analysis of these two produc- 
remarked before,—the advantages of Coshoctoncounty tions shows the superiority of the apple in the aliment 
for fruit raising. it contains, and also proves that some sorts excel others 

While passing through this county last fall, and jy richness and value. Hence the importance of 


having traveled so many days among fruitless orchards, ascertaining by careful trial, those sorts best adapted 
we came upon the romantic hills which skirt the Musk | to feeding and fattenine. 

ingum Valley, and were greeted with a view of bear-) For fattening swine, apples are particularly excel- 
ing Orchards, which tempted us over the fence to see) Jent, Some farmers have saved three-fourths of the 
how apples tasted again. The fact that these orchards expense of pork-making, by allowing their hogs the 
escaped the frost which last year almost every where run of a part of their orchards while the autumn fruit 
else in the same latitude in the West, destroyed the, was falling from the trees. A neighbor sold forty 
fruit, is good evidence in their favor ; and we hope our) dollars’ worth of pork, fattened by the “droppings ” of 
friends will not neglect so profitable and important a only half an acre of good grafted orchard. The pro- 
— of husbandry, both for market and home com- cess was completed by a week or two of feeding with 
ort. 1 


Mr. 8 ; ; 'grain. In one experiment, 500 pounds of pork were 
Mr. Seevers is an extensive Nurserymar and Or- made from 120 bushels. 


chardist, and we presume would be able to furnish many While, therefore, the apple possesses a high value 

young trees for planting out. In his letter which | from its inherent qualities for feeding, the cheapness 

was not intended for publication, he says: | of its production far exceeds that of nearly every other 
“I believe no part of the world can produce finer) article for that purpose. Taking as an average the 
. . ° . 0 b=] tal 

fruit than we can raise on these hills in the western} yalue of Jand at fifty dollars an acre, we have the fol- 


part of ¢ oshocton cvunty, which seems (0 be frost lowing estimate, giving the actual cost of one acre of 
proof, having never failed to produce fruit. There are! orchard : 


several orchards in this neighborhood, that have been 








Cost of land, $50 00 
bearing more than twenty years, and have not failed Cost of fifty apple trees, 10 00 
once during a]l that time ; even this year on some of Cost of setting out 5 00 
our hills there were plenty of apples, peaches, cherries, — 

&c. But many of the owners of these hills seem to 65 00 


rt but little know ledge of the profits of raising good) he crops from the land will more than pay the 
ruit. * * * My neighbor, Dr. Cone, intends to set! _ : +f ' aye > prod 
out 6000 or 7000 trees next spring, of peach and ap- yearly interest for the first few years, and the product 
ae P| of both land and trees, will more than pay it as the 
ple. He has a ridge that never fails—had plenty of 4 : saad Me y 
Soule Rast veer. Ss become larger. An acre of full sized bearing trees 
I would be glad if you would give us an article in would therefore cost no more than sixty-five dollars. 
the Cultivator, showing the advantages of covering With the selection of the most productive sore, 
ae a a © | connection with the vigor imparted by good cultiva- 
such hills with good fruit trees, especially when con- Y : ae P »y 5 
venient to railroads. The Steubenville and Indiana| "0" the were Will gic apne tn Senge hee 
railroad is soon to be made through our county.” jm Seaiaen:: Cady “on Shee ate Sie ee 
point Sie iltins _" | the acre. The annual interest onthe orchard at 6 per 
Value of FruiteeFruit Culture. cent. would be about four dollars ; the necessary culti- 
—_ /vation and manuring, to maintain a most fruitful con- 
After a lapse of two centuries since the settlement} dition, would not exceed six more, making ten dollars 
of the country, the cultivation of fruit is just beginning, the whole yearly cost of the four hundred bushels, or 
to assume a character its merits deserve. This) two and a half cents per bushel. In the more fertile 
rising estimate of the fruit is not founded on any! parts of the country, the only cultivation required 
false basis, and is not destined, like many other ob-| would be one ploughing and two or three harrowings an- 
jects of general and eager interest, to endure only for nually, reducing the cost of the ungathered crop to 
a season, and then pass away. So long as substantial, about one cent anda half per bushel—a sum much 
and cheaply furnished food, and the most desirable and lower than the same value of nutriment yielded by 
wholesome luxuries shall be objects worthy of attain-| grain orroot crops. Noland owner need fear to plant ex- 
ment, so long will the fruit culture maintain its tensively for the purpose of acopious supply—needing 
importance. | not, like other crops, the yearly attention of procuring 
As an article of food, fruit, and more especially ap- seed and planting. Such crops never suffer by a glut- 
ples, have been proved of great value. Some farmers ted market, so long as the growth, maintenance and 
save annually, in various ways, from fifty to a hundred fattening of domestic animals form an important por+ 
dollars by the use of green and dried fruit upon their, tion of agricultural economy. Nor is the time requir- 
table—not merely by the amount of aliment afforded, ed for an orchard to come into full bearing so great ag 
but by adding to the variety, and to the list of luxuries,, common opinion regards it ; for through the vigor im 
enabling them to reduce the amount of other and parted by good culture, trees will attain a full bearing 
more costly articles. By a free use of the best sweet age in a third of the time requisite where the soil is 
apples through autumn and winter, for baking and neglected, and the trees allowed to take their own 
for puddings, some families have avoided large expen- course. 
ditures. The aggregate saving’ in the millions of, As an article of comfort and luxury. the value of fruit 
American families who might enjoy the privilege of can scarcely be estimated. The few who have learn- 
lenty of fruit, with a general cultivation of the best, ed by actual experience the enjoyment of the best, 
inds for a succession the year through, might perhaps and most delicious sorts for the whole twelve months, 
be set down, without extravagance, as more than the would not willingly relinquish the privilege. Many, 
whole expenses of the general government. \itis true, have furnished themselves with occasional 
Not less important is the value of fruit as an article supplies of their own raising—they possess only a few 
of food for domestic animals. Although direct and scattered fragments of the yearly circle of fruits; but 
careful experiments by weighing and measuring are the number is yet much too small, although rapidly 
still wanting, enough has been ascertained, to prove increasing, who may place upon their tables delicious 
that apples, especially the richer sweet varieties, as sorts on almost any day of the entire year. 
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Is not abundant provision for this yearly supply an 


What commodity is 


life, and add to the pleasures, and to increase the at- 
tractions of home to young people, than fine, ripe, and 


' refreshing fruit of one’s own raising, during a whole 
| season ! 
' strawberries, supplying a few quarts daily for the table, 
| we have never yet known to be despised ; but this is 


The enjoyment yielded by a single bed of 


but a single specimen in a rich and profuse cluster, 


>when compared with the whole assemblage, embra- 


cing delicious and ruddy cherries, golden, perfumed ap- 
ricots, juicy andrefreshing apples, luscious bloom-dusted 
plums, buttery and melting pears, fragrant and crim- 
son nectarines, clustering and transparent grapes—all 
diversified with their many and varying sorts. 

The value of fruit for market, as a source of income, 
has been proved by many striking instances. Far- 
mers, whose orchards do not occupy a tenth of their land, 
often make more by the sale of fruit than from all 
other crops besides. We have already seen in what 
manner four hundred bushels of apples may be relied 
on as an annual crop from one acre of Jand. Admit- 
ting only half this amount of good fruit for market, 
and that the ungathered crop is worth only twelve and 
a half cents per bushel, (the lowest we have ever 
known for good winter apples,) then we would have 
twenty-five dollars as the yearly interest on an invest- 
ment of sixty-five dollars ; or, deducting three dollars 
for cultivation, twenty-two as a net dividend. There 
has scarcely been a season, however, for a long series 
of years, when good apples have not been worth at 
least twenty-five cents, which, for the small crop 
just set down, would make the yearly net product $47 
per acre, or more than two-thirds the capital invested. 
With other fruits, the price is often much higher. 
Good late pears, after transportation to great distances, 
sell in our cities at three to five dollars per bushel. 
Single trees, producing eight to twelve bushels each, 
have in a number of instances afforded a profit of 
twenty or thirty dollars. Farms of a hundred acres 
are scarcely ever made to yield so muchas a well-man- 
aged single acre of such pear trees would produce. 

A few well attested instances of success will show 
that these estimates are not extravagant. Richard J. 
Hand, of Monroe county, New York, sold in 1845, 
$440 worth of northern spy and Roxbury russet ap- 

Jes from one acre. The land was well cultivated. 

umerous cases have occurred under the notice of the 
writer, where one hundred dollars or more have been 
made from the sale of an acre of good winter apples ; 
and a number of trees of the Rhode Island greening 
have borne forty bushels each at a crop, yielding ten 
dollars from each tree. A fruit raiser in Orange 
county, N. Y., sold in one year more than three hun- 


dred dollars’ worth of plums from the fourth of an acre. | 


These are only a few out of many instances which 
might be given. 

Now it is admitted that these are unusual cases ; 
but they are so for no other reason than that good cul- 
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trees. All the remarkable, and in some cases almost 
incredible instances of young trees coming soon into 
bearing, and of older trees yielding enormous and lu- 
crative crops, have mainly resulted from the same good 
manuring and mellowing of soil which every good cul- 
tivator gives to his potatoes, carrots, and cabbages.— 
J.J. Tuomas, in Patent Office Report. 
— ——* ae 
Letter from Indiana. 

Eps. O. Cuttivator :— Your valuable paper ap- 
pears to be popular amongst the Hoosiers out in these 
parts ; and although it has a competitor here, (the 
Indiana Farmer,) I believe it will at least fully main- 
tain its present circulation. The locality of the wri- 
ter is but three miles west of the Ohio State line, and 
he would say in all sincerity, that that line should not 
in the least prevent your able journal from coming 
over here, since it is so well adapted to our wants and 
the promotion of our interests. 

“ The fertility of the soil is the farmer’s capital,” 
was a fundamental! position of that able agricultural 
writer, Judge Buel, and this position, so important and 
true, has been well set forth and adhered to in the 
columns of the Ohio Cultivator. If a fertile soil is 
capital, we may well suppose that the readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator possess a large aggregate amount of 
it, were it summed up in dollars and cents ; but this 
would be of little advantage ; the great object should 
be, to get a godd round interest from this fruitful capi- 
tal, and still keep up and even augment its fruitful- 
ness. To do this a liberal and enlightened policy 
must be pursued ; for it cannot be denied that severe 
cropping with heavy exportations of the surplus, will, 
sooner or later, impoverish the most fertile soil in the 
world, unless something is returned to keep up its 
fertility. Hence the importance of tilling less land 
and doing it better. What say the numerous talented 
writers of the Cultivator? Shall a seltish, avaricious 
policy continue to despoil the rich bounties of a bene- 
ficent Providence? Let us pause, reflect, and take 
heed to our ways, for no people were ever so favored 
as we, therefore we should strive not to abuse those 
| favors, and render ourselves unworthy of them. That 
feature of your paper which looks to the dignity and 
elevation of the minp is of the most vital importance. 
That the farmer should educate his sons and daughters, 
mentally and physically, is an object worthy the most 
untiring devotion of every philanthropist. It has been 
ably set forth in your paper, that a radical change is 
demanded in this important business ; and Governor 
| Wright, who is good authority, most emphatically as- 
serted the same thing at our County Fair. Many a 
student from College, with his diploma, said he, could 
not tell a beech from a sugar tree. The Governor is 
a champion in this noble cause. 

Mental, moral and physical training is fully com- 
_prehended by the phrase: “ Train up a child in the 
\way he should go;” and no doubt this will as fully 
comprise all that is demanded by the great contem- 
|plated reform. However this may be, things will ne- 


tivation is unusual. No part, in the management of | ver go right — this great Hive of Industry will continue 


trees, receives more general neglect ; and no neglect 
results in greater loss to the orchardist. It seems 
particularly unaccountable, that while fruit trees fur- 
nish larger returns than anything else on the farm, 
they should be the very thing that the farmer most 
neglects. Nothing is more common than to suffer 
trees, both young and old, to weather the whole sea- 
son through, with scarcely a thought of labor or atten- 
tion. Each has cost ten times more originally, and 
is worth now fifty times more, than a hill of corn or 
potatoes ; yet who thinks for a moment of planting a 
hill of corn in a grassy field, and leaving it untouched 
by cultivation froin spring to autumn! Yet this is 


the treatment of a large portion of newly transpanted 


to be infested with miserable, worthless drones, with- 
‘out a most radical reform. The President says, fours 
| fifths of our people are farmers : here then is the very 
place to get this momentous work under way, and it is 
with unfeigned pleasure we learn from their Depart- 
|ment in the Cultivator, that the Ladies are taking this 
|matter in hand. We would conclude with the encour- 
'aging remark, that it is highly appropriate for them to 
|do so; their success will be certain, for they will 
‘commence at the beginning, which is the right place, 
|and they will have the zealous co-operation of all the 
| good and noble minded men throughout our country. 

Respectfully yours, &c., T. WESLER. 

Wayne Co., Ia., Jan., 1852. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, | woods — of papier mache and gutta percha, or topped ' other ¢ 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM with metallic lava, glass or marble — all beautiful but) Cary 
ies Ce eee eee _ | difficult of comparison. The papier mache were often § ties, a! 
- : | inlaid with colored pearl or ivory, and elegantly mould- ) ¢ould 1 
Mrs. R.S. Nicnors, one of the sweetest poets of| ed and gilded; and those of wood were often inlaid with |} find th 
our country and the West, has been spending a few | other rare and beautiful wood. Sometimes the figures | accust 
days in this city. We found Mrs. N. just what our) and landscapes thus executed upon them in Mosaic, § try. 
fancy had pictured her—a woman of brilliantimagina-| were so elaborate and admirably done that only the 


tion, combined with high cultivation—uniting the intel- | closest scrutiny could distinguish them from delicate | 


lect and fancy of the poet, with the heart and soul of | paintings. 
the woman. Her volume of poetry entitled “ Songs | 


One had in its centre, a representation of the Battle 
of the Heart and the Hearth Stone,” 


} niture 


recently pub-| of the Nile, while smaller landscapes, battle scenes, Educ 


lished in the most beautiful style by Ji F. Desilver of| flags, cannon, &c., were ranged about the border. } 
Cincinnati, is a true counterpart of its author, and is | This style of decoration which was here quite common, | 
an honor to the great West, which cannot fail to be | poth for framed pictures, and for tables, as well as on | 


appreciated by a discerning public. It is for sale in} g coarser scale for floors, is exceedingly beautiful, but | 


this city by J. H. Riley & Co. 


except as a work of art or proof of skill, it certainly 
|does not reward the immense labor bestowed upon 
them. One inlaid revolving library table, contained 
| 14,000 pieces of English and foreign woods. Toilet 
The furniture of a country is so valuable an in-| and work tables were ingenious and elegant, and the 
dex to the advancement, character, and inclinations of supports were frequently in the form of swans or wa- 
its people, that had this been the only motive, we|ter lilies or some other beautiful device. One light 
should still have been much interested in examining stand could be shut and folded like a parasol. 
the furniture at the exhibition; but it is also a highly! There were several varieties of extension tables. 
practical subject. We hope to see many of the im-| Hawkins’ patent screw, or (for round tables) cog 
provements there exhibited, become quite general| wheel and screw movements, seemedthe best. There 
among us ; and others which are hardly suited to our| was also a circular dining table, where the central 
existing wants, will suggest to inventive minds, im-| part revolved while the outside portion was stationary, 
provements which are adapted to our circumstances. | so as to bring the several dishes on the table to the 
We shall naturally examine the English furniture persons requiring them. Another table was converti- 
first, as it nearly, or quite equaled in amount, the ble at will into a bedstead, wardrobe, suite of drawers, 
the whole from other countries. There is truth in the sponge bath, &c., and still it was much less compli- 
criticism of a leading London paper, that nearly all cated than we should expect. Sideboards, desks, cab- 
the furniture exhibited by England is adapted to the inets, wardrobes, &c., &c., were excellent of their 
dwellings of the wealthy, while the middle and lower) kind; indeed the cabinet makers, carvers, gilders and 
classes seem unprovided and uncared for. Yet both! upholsterers have done so much and so well, that it is 
they and we can discard as much carving, gilding, mo-| difficult to make selections to speak of. Clocks and 
siac work and embroidery as we wish, and yet improve pianos we did not examine critically, but know that 
the hints we can gather, even from this class, for the in these things the English are not considered equal 
better construction and arrangement of our own furni- to their French and American neighbors. 
ture, and indeed such a sweeping criticism does injus-| The chairs exhibited were usually more beautiful 
tice to the English people. than comfortable. There was one very beautiful set 
The bedsteads were most of them, massive and rich | of satin wood chairs, and others of other choice woods. 
—of the costliest woods, often elaborately carved, and| A set with the royal portraits on the back, was much 
covered with beautiful paintings, unless varnished or| admired. Many chairs were most elaborately carved 
gilded, while the canopy and curtains were of the rich-- — among them an ebony chair with rich tapestry on 
est material, and of appropriate colors. One of wal- the back and seat: and a great arm-chair made en- 
nut, gilded, with rich blue satin hangings, was quite tirely of knots of wood, was really beautiful as well 
magnificent ; and a carved Arabian bedstead—white | as ingenious. American enterprize has scattered a 
and gold, with purple hangings, and several others, per-| few of our common rocking chairs throughout Eng- 
haps equaled it. Some were made with only three | land, but to the most of that people they are entirely 
feet, and a mirror framed in the foot post. In some unknown, and it was amusing to see them labeled 
cases, tubes were inserted through the canopy, to ven- | “ Invalid Chairs,” by English exhibitors. 
tilate the interior—a very great improvement, though, A chair with its back in three parts was useful for 
we are glad to see the whole arrangement going out changing the position of an invalid. Invalid chairs 
of date, being supplanted by the light and elegant iron | were almost numberless, and of great variety of con- 
bedsteads, which we predict will soon become universal | struction. Many were to be rolled about on noiseless 
favorites, as cheapness, durability and beauty are all wheels by theinvalidhimself. A portable, suspensory, 
combined. |reclining and invalid chair of brass and velvet, was 
Many of these were also exhibited, and when paint- | light and pretty — another where the power was gen- 
ed of some delicate color, they formed an elegant arti- | erated by three endless screws, was quite too compli- 
cle of furniture. Some were hinged for folding, and| cated. Some had reading desks attached — all were 
brass often took the place of iron. The rheocline or| comfortable and convenient for the invalid. A geo- 
patent spring bedstead, and a mechanical bedstead for | metrical ottoman couch that could adapt its position to 
invalids were also exhibited, but the latter was too| circumstances, and a portable expanding chair were 
complicated and expensive to come into general use. | also good. 
Another invalid bedstead was curious and useful, and| The many advantages possessed by “ papier mache,” 
yet quite simply constructed, being easily convertible | or prepared paper, for nearly all kinds of furniture, we 
into an arm chair, with washstand, table and reading | think will bring this very extensively into use ; and 
desk. Sofa bedsteads were common, and a folding | gutta percha tdo, which seems alike suitable for so 
spring mattress, and spring pillows made of spiral steel | many purposes, is better adapted for an ornamental 
springs and whalebone, gave promise of being useful | style of furniture than any other substance, especially 
when the nights are sultry. as it supplies the lack of some non-brittle pendant, 
Tables were abundant and fine —of rare and costly ' and is very beautiful when varnished or painted. The 
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Inventions and Improvements in Furniture. 
AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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) other great improvement. 

| _ Carpets and floor cloths— more than twenty varie- 
ties, and these the richest and best that the kingdom 
} could furnish, were exhibited. We were surprised to 
) find that their price was very much less than we are 
) accustomed to give for good carpeting in this coun- 
Stry. But we have dwelt long enough on English fur- 
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| It is pleasant to roam over other lands, to look into 
| their institutions, to study the philosophy of their pro- 
gress, and even to climb among the ruins that tell of 
grandeur long before our western world had welcomed 
the wandering spirit of civilization. But it is also 
pleasant to feel that there is an ark of Love to which 
| we can fly when our wanderings are all o’er, and espe- 
cially when we feel that there the truest elements of 
| greatness are mingling around us and preparing a glo- 


| niture. — (To be concluded in next Number.) 
—* 2eoo o- - 


| rious future for the land we love, and for the posterity 
| we may leave behind. The recognition of the rights 
| of all, must be carried out, if we would realize our 
| present high anticipations. How imperceptibly the 
poste | human heart becomes servile when any of its respon- 
Lonvon, Dec. 21, 1851 | sibilities are remitted, and in their stead favors are re- 
a oo ce? ' * _|ceived. I have been trying to peer into the social 

Dear Nieces : — Here I am again, in this great eondition here, enough to be able to discover why, 
center of the world, which is busy and gay now more | among the poor, woman is so servile, so often degra- 
than ever, because that every body, and every body’s| ded —and why among the higher classes, she is fre- 
wife,is getting ready to keep the “ Merry Christmas.” | quently supercilious and overbearing. I have before 
One would think that at least half the joy of the year pamed to you the compensation that the agricultural 
was coacentrated into this brief space, so much is it Jaborers receive, and that the reward of the labor of 
anticipated. Schools have a holiday of from 3 to 6 | the women is only about half the amount received by 
weeks, and then the merry greeting of friends after) the men. For ages, it has been the custom for inn- 
so long a separation, is from the depth of the heart. | keepers to employ servants and allow them to receive 
We know very little about sending children from home | whatever the guests saw fit to give, thus making them 
to attend school, and can hardly understand English | coom dependent upon generosity instead of justice. 
writers when they tell us about those boarding schools, | Tis has given a servile, slavish, craven spirit to many 
where even little children are sent, not simply to be | soryants that strikes us with disgust. The poor are 
instructed, but to be taken care of so that mother po/d in their importunities, often so much so that our 
may be at liberty to attend to business. On my re-| pity is turned into loathing. But it is not without a 
turn to London, while waiting a short time at one of cause, So long have they been taught to undervalue 
the stations, I fell in company witha lady, (or woman, | their own energies, and to look up for charity when 
as I should have to say in this country, as she was on-| they should have received justice, that all high pride 
ly a tradesman’s wife ; though her deportment was) of character seems to be lost. This evil is becoming 
really genteel ;) who was going to bring her daughters ., prominent that many are changing the system, and 
home for the holidays. They had been at school) with it, we may hope will at length depart some of 
about six months, and she had only seen them once | the evils that have grown out of a false apprehension 
during the time, But she said her husband was it- of jyman relations. American women have before 
business, and it was better to send the girls away to them a glorious task—that of living out the true dig- 
boarding school than to have them at home, The | nity of womanhood. Nothing here is now experienced 
eldest, she informed me, was fourteen years of age,| as so great a want, as the just appreciation of labor. 
the younger seven. Little could a mother’s influence [he wretched, even, feel a pride above work. I have 
be felt under such circumstances. While in South-| said to the people when they have complained of this 
ampton, I learned that my landlady hired two or three | feature in the character of the poor, ‘ They are only 
of her little ones boarded and instructed in a kind of copying you. With us labor is honorable, and the 
infant boarding school, because her own time was 80 | Jaborer js honored—our Governor's wife is not 
much occupied that she could not find leisure to attend | ashamed to own that she is capable of attending to 
to their wants; and she seldom saw them except! her own domestic affairs.’ This appreciation of the 


Letter from Mrs. Tracy. 


Education and Social Life in England — Visit to York 
Cathedral, &c. 


Sabbath evenings. One of them was only about two 
years of age. 

In the coach which I was obliged to take for a few 
miles, six little lads were returning to London from a 
country boarding school—the eldest might have been 
ten, the youngest four years of age. They were in 
high glee, and the youngest held three holly boughs 
with shining leaves anfl red berries. I do not know 
what our American mothers would think of such an 
arrangement, but I am sure that our school system 
which brings the means of education to our very doors, 
is by far more desirable, than to feel compelled to 
send our children from under our care at so early an 
age. But this is not the only motive, as it appears — 
it is a part of the social economy that prevails here. 

Little know you, in your homes of peace and plen- 


the unspeakable blessings which your Heavenly Father 
has suffered to surround you. I do not believe there 


true humanity, than our own Ohio, so rich in soil, so 
generous in production, so temperate in climate, so 
blessed with institutions that look to the true great- 
ness of its children, I am quite ready to join the school 


children in the song — 
“In every land fr>m east to west, 
I love my own dear land the best.” 





ty, where all around you are high-minded and pure, of | 


is a more glorious spot on earth for the residence of | 


duty and the pleasure of rightly bestowed labor, must, 
in a great measure, be left to you, my dear nieces, for 
it is in your power, with your truly cultivated hearts 
/and minds, to give dignity even to the humblest office. 
Do not let the world think you capable of being de- 
_meaned by the discharge of any duty, however hum- 
ible. At the same time, duly appreciate your own im- 
| portance in the scale of being, and acquire so wide 
ia scope of thought, so free a range of investigation, 
| that you may be able to judge and act for yourselves 
‘in all the relations of this world, and that intelligently, 
decidedly. Above all, justly appreciate rights, and 
| know that there are laws so inexorable, that in their 
| nature they compel the penalty due to their violation, 
| even to the third and fourth generation. Thus, if you 
}adopt customs that lead others to become servile, 
there is no reason to doubt that you or your descend- 
| ants will yet be called upon to endure a state of soci- 
| ety that will repay the evil into your own or their bo- 
|soms. The more widely you diffuse the good that is 
|in your own hearts, the more joyous will be your own 
| existence, as well as that of others. In truth, we can- 
not afford to do wrong to others if we only act from 
selfish considerations. But I must not weary you with 
moralizing. I think I have not yet told you of my 
visit to York. This is one of the finest old towns of 
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Engl ind, and is s celebrated for having been long the 
seat of the Roman Emperors. Here Constantine the 
Great was born, while England was a Roman province, 
and York was called Ebericum. Here Severus died, 
and his two sons, Carracalla and Geta, set fire to the 
funeral pile, and when it was consumed, they gathered 
his ashes and inurned them, sending them to Rome, to 
be placed in the tomb of the Antonines. Here reign- 
ed the first Christian Saxon King, Edwin, whose wife 
was previously a convert to Christianity ; and on the 
occasion of his baptism he ordered a church to be 
hastily built of wood, which he resolved to remove as 
soon as the occasion was over, and construct upon the 
spot a larger edifice of stone. The famous Cathedral 
of York, perhaps the most elegant one in the king- 
dom, stands upon this very spot. It was destroyed 
and then restored again; indeed it has passed through 
many vicissitudes ; and atthe time of Cromwell it was 
subject to many mutilations, for he in his stern zeal 
spared no relict of what he regarded as superstition. 
But the beauty of the structure has led to its frequent 
repair, and though much of it has been replaced, yet 
so faithfully has the old been copied that you do not 
feel that it is an attempt to put the uew cloth upon the 
old garment; a feeling that impresses you when visit- 
ing most of the English Cathedrals. I wish I could 


give you a faint idea of the grandeur of these old! 


structures. The whole length from base to base of 
each buttress from east to west is 519 ft., and its in- 
ternal length is 483 ft. The transepts from north to 
south are 222 ft., while the height of the lantern tower 
is 200 ft. These immense towers could not be sup- 
ported without great skill on the part of the architect. 
Just imagine yourselves standing in the middle of this 
main transept, looking at the stately columns that rise 


interweave over head. Then imagine the light falling 
through windows of the most richly stained glass— 
the famous East window, containing on it almost the 


whole history of the Bible in pictorial transparency. | 


Then on a screen separating the choir from the rest 
of the church, look at the grim statues of a dozen 
kings, who seem to have risen from the graves of the 
past, to gaze on the transformations of the present 
with awe and wonder. 
mighty organ which seems to convert the whole at- 
mosphere into liquid harmony, as its deep tones rever- 
berate 
“Through fretted vault 
And long drawn aisle.” 
Then go with me to the top of the wonderful lantern 
tower and look off over those bright, peaceful vales 
through which the Ouse meanders, and call up the | 
memories of other days when the fierce old Saxons 
and Normans, and the Picts and Scots struggled ulti- 
mately with the Danes and with each other —then 
read the history of the conflict over the white and red 
roses by the rival Houses of York and Lancaster — 
and you have a faint idea of the treat I enjoyed on the 
morning I visited York. 
Affectionately, 
~2seooeo 
Tre Osertn CoLLece ExpowMent of $100,000, 

has been completed by donations and sale of Scholar- 


H. M. T. 





ships. This places that institution on a permanent 
basis. 
Vatvasie Sarve. — Take } pound rosin, 1 oz. cas- 


tile soap, 1 oz. Venice turpentine, 1 0z. sweet oil — 
melt all together and cool in water, and work well 
like shoemaker’s wax. 

The above is from our friend Isaac Watker, of, 
Morgan county ; w ho assures us that it is a sure anti-| 
dote for burns, sprains and wounds of all kinds, on man | 
or beast. 
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Listen to the pealing of that’ 


| culture. 


‘in trade, but he is uneasy and out of his element in 
ithe social circle, 


| still more true of the agricultural class. 
tural class is continually complimented by the press 
_and public debaters,— nay, it even compliments itself, 
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The Home ‘Education of the ‘Rural Districts. 


Under this head, the Horticulturist for the past 
month, contains an excellent article from the pen of 
its able editor, as an introduction to the speech of 
Masor Patrick, which was given in our paper of De. 
cember 15th, and which most of our readers no doubt 
perused with pleasure, and we trust with benefit. We 
are much pleased to find Mr. Downtne so ready to 
lend the great influence of his pen and journal to 
promote the cause of rural education. We take plea. 
sure in transferring his remarks to our columns, and 
shall resume the subject ourselves before long. — Ep. 

White the great question of Agricultural Schools 
is continually urged upon our legislatures, and, as yet, 
continually put off with fair words, let us see if there 
is not room for great improvement in another way — 
for the accomplishment of which the farming commu- 
nity need ask no assistance. 

Our thoughts are turned to the subject of home edu- 
calion. It is, perhaps, the peculiar misfortune of the 
United States, that the idea of education is always 
affixed to something away from home. The boarding- 
school, the academy, the college—it is there alone 
we suppose it possible to educate the young man or 
the young woman. Home is only a place to eat, drink, 
and sleep. The parents, for the most part, gladly 
shuffle off the whole duties and responsibilities of 
training the heart, and the social nature of their chil- 
dren — believing thatif the intellect is properly devel- 
oped in the schools, the whole man is educated. 


, Hence the miserably one-sided and incomplete char- 
like threefold oaks till their branches arch and finally | 


acter of so many even of our most able and talented 
men — their heads have been educated, but their social 
nature almost utterly neglected. Awkward manners 
and a rude address, are not the only evidences that 
many a clever lawyer, professional man, or merchant, 
offer to us continually, that his education has been 
wholly picked up away from home, or that home was 
never raised to a level calculated to give instruction. 
A want of taste for all the more genial and kindly 
topics of conversation, and a want of relish for refined 
and innocent social pleasures, mark such a man as an 
ill-balanced or one-sided man in his inner growth and 
Such a man is often successful at the bar or 


because he misunderstands it and 
despises it. His only idea of society is display, and 
he loses more than three-fourths of the delights of life 
by never having been educated to use his best social 
qualities—the qualities which teach a man how to 
love his neighbor as himself, and to throw the sunshine 
of a cultivated understanding and heart upon the little 
trifling events and enjoyments of every day life. 

If this is true of what may be called the wealthier 
classes of the community, it is, we are sorry to say, 
The agricul- 


with being the “bone and sinew of the country "— 


| the “substantial yeomanry "—the followers of the 
| most natural and “ noblest occupation,” &c. &c. 


But 
the truth is, that in a country like this, knowledge is 
not only power, it is also influence and position ; and 
the farmers, as a class, are the least educated, and 
therefore the least powerful, the least influential, the 
least respected class in the community. 

This state of things is all wrong, and we deplore 
it— but the way to mend it is not by feeding farmers 
with compliments, but with plain truths. As a natu- 
ral consequence of belonging to the least powerful 
and least influential class, the sons and daughters of 
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farmers — we mean the smartest sons and daughters— ‘above all, let her show by the spirit of intelligence, 
those who might raise up and elevate the condition of | order, neatness, taste, and that beauty of propriety, 
the whole class, if they would recognize the dignity | which is the highest beauty in her home, that she really 
and value of their calling, and put their talents into ; knows, understands, and enjoys her position as a wife 
it— are no sooner able to look around and choose for and mother of a farmer’s family — let us have but a 
themselves, than they bid good bye to farming. It is; few earnest apostles of this kind, and the condition 
too slow for the boys, and not genteel enough for the | and prosperity of the agricultural class, intellectually 
girls. and socially, will brighten, as the day brightens after 

All the education of the schools they go to, has|the first few bars of golden light tinge the eastern 
nothing to do with making a farmer of a talented boy, | horizon. 
or a farmer’s wife of a bright and clever girl—but a, We are glad to see and record such signs of day- 
great deal to do with unmaking them, by pointing out, break—in the shape of a recognition of the low social 
the superior advantages of merchandise, and the | state which we deplore, and a ery for reform — which 
“honorable” professions. At home, it is the same) now and then make themselves heard, here and there, 
thing. The farmer’s son and daughter find less of in the country. Major Patrick has delivered an ad- 
the agreeable and attractive, and more of the hard and | dress before the Jefferson County Agricultural Society, 
sordid at their fire-side, than in the houses of any other in the State of New York, in which he has touched 
class of equal means. This helps to decide them to) with no ordinary skill, upon this very topic. The two 
leave “dull care” to dull spirits, and choose some field | pictures which follow are as faithful as those of a 
of life which has more attractions, as well as more Dutch master, and we hang them up here, conspicu- 
risks, than their own. ) ously, in our columns, as being more worthy of study 

We have stated all this frankly, because we believe by our farmers’ families, than any pictures that the 
it to be a false and bad state of things which cannot! Arr Unron will distribute this year, among all those 
last. The farming class of America is not a rich| that will be scattered from Maine to Missouri. [See 
class—but neither is it a poor one—while it is an| O. Cult., Dec. 15, 1851.) 
independent class. It may and should wield the largest | 
influence in the state, and it might and should enjoy | THe Onto Westeyan University (at Delaware) 
the most happiness belonging to intelligent minds,| has sold nearly 400 Scholarships, and the number is 
peaceful homes, a natural and independent position, | rapidiy increasing. The new buildings for the use of 
and high social and moral virtues. We have said | the University, which have been commenced, together 
much, already, of the special schools which the farmer | with the University Chapel, will cost $25,000. 
should have to teach him agriculture as a practical art, _ 
so that he might make it compare in profit, and in the} Recire ror Pumpkin Savce—Cut the pumpkin as 
daily application of knowledge which it demands, with | you would a citron melon for preserving. Boil in 
any other pursuit. But we have said little or nothing | plenty of water until fender. Take out the pumpkin. 
of the farmer’s home education and social influences—| For 12 Ibs. pumpkin, add to the liquor 6 lbs. sugar, 
though these perhaps lie at the very root of the whole | and one of sliced lemons. Put back the pumpkin and 
matter. | stew slowly until thoroughly done. 

We are not ignorant of the powerful influence of | (<77An error in a recipe which appeared in the Cul- 


woman, in any question touching the improvement of | tivator of Dec. 15, (vol. 7, p. 399) was not observed 
Pagar and home et we In ye it is she who |until recently. It seems to require the offer of the fol- 
holds all the power in this sphere; it is she, who really, | lowing, corrected : 
but silently, directs, controls, leads and governs the | Did ee ae ul 
whele social machine — whether among farmers or| . *¥°CIPE FOR PUMPKIN APPLE P IE.—select irom the 
others, in this country. To the women of the rural | iield a pumpkin, one of deep yellow color, hard to eut, 
districts—the more intelligent and sensible of the | 2nd of wth =~ homer td and oe ie 
he > x y re § - 
farmer’s wives and daughters, we appeal, then, for a| 8 ee sa eo a = eal < =. se podrig 
* * 9s } -) asses, F as S Ol sugar; 5 
better understanding and a more correct appreciation | terse pe Pe Sm pee os i — h this cs 
of their true position. If they will but study to raise | ' I bp rte om “ ar Pista ag nowy , 
the character of the farmer’s social life, the whole proterrec ricner, rat tr _ bytes ‘with ’ 
matter is accomplished. But this must be done truth- | and in place of apple molasses, maple molasses with a 











fully and earnestly, and with a profound faith in the | little vinegar may be used. adi 
true nobility and dignity of the farmer's calling. It a 
must not be done by taking for social growth the fine- | EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS, c., 

ry and gloss of mere city customs and observances. | . _AT THE 

It is an improvement that can never come from the | SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


. HORP, SMII'H. HANCHETT «& CO. are prepared to send out 
atmosphere of boarding schools and colleges as they are |} the coming spring, by the 100or 1000, 


now constituted, for boarding schools and colleges pity | Nursery Vir Seedlings, “ 
the farmer’s ignorance, and despise him forit. Itmust,| (hinese Arbor Vitae, cP Piece ae ~ 
on the contrary, come from an intelligent conviction| European Silver Fir, “ o « “ 
of the honesty and dignity of rural life ; a conviction —— Seedlings, 1 to 3 feet, very fine. 

“ae. “rrr | irginia Fringe Trees from 2 to 6 feet, do. 
that as agriculture embraces the sphere of God’s most | 4s jow ne can be bad in the United States. 
natural and beautiful operations, it is the best calcu- |. yer esd — that hg oy peers 4 —— = 
lated, when rightly understood, to elevate and engage |“) °', Apples, large size, 80 ee 
man’s faculties ; that, as it feeds and sustains the na-| Remember, that Dr. Warper, of the Cincinnati Tortieultural Re- 
tion, it is the basis of all material wealth ; and a8 it ee eae aaa a aac 
supports all other professions and callings, it is intrin-| sox.) came from the Syracuse Nurseries of THorr, “m1tH, HANCH- 
sically the parent and superior to them all. Let the | ETT & Co. No poor articls is ever forwarded from this Establieh- 
American farmer’s wife never cease to teach her sons, | ag N. Y., Feb. 1, 1852, 
that though other callings may be more lucrative, yet} —~— ~ ENTS. TENTS. 
there is none so true and so safe as that of the far-! rpyie subscriber is prepared to furnish Agricultural Societies with 
mer,—let her teach her daughters that, fascinating | Tents, of any required dimensions and — . <a 
and brilliant as many other positions appear outwardly,| po chester, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1952. <, 
there is none with so much intrinsic satisfaction asthe | yp. — pings, National and Agricultural, with suitable devices, 
life of a really intelligent proprietor of the soil, and coustantly on band, or made to order. E. C. W. 


1 to 2 feet high. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuttivatTor Orricek, Jan. 29, 1852. 
_ Dullness reigns in the markets — money scarce — river closed with | 
ice; but the snow has been gradually melting for 3 or 4 days past 
and a speedy removal of the embargo on river navigation is expected 
Business men look more cheerful than last month, andare promising 
themselves good times in the spring. 

Latest news from England shows an advance in flour and grain ; 
and our Eastern markets are more active. The Hog trade just closing 
has been favorable for the farmers, Wool prospects are tair— 
though perhaps prices will not equal those of last year. 

Cincinnati, Jan, 28.— Flour $3,15@83,20. Wheat 57@60. 
30. Oats 25. Rye 44050. Barley 55@60. Flaxseed $1. Clover- 
seed $575.25, with good demand. Timothy $1,50@$2,50. Dried 
Apples $2@€2,25 ; Peaches $2,50 per bushel. Butter, keg 10@11 ets., | 
Good Roll 14@15 cts.(wholesale.) Cheese, W.R.,64¢@7 cts. Pork; 
Mess $13@$13,50 per bbl. Hogs $4,80@5 per 100 lbs. Beef Cattle 
65@5,50. Chickene 15@20 cts,each. Turkeys 50@81. Eggs 30 cts 
per dozen. 

New York, Jan. 27.— Flour, $4,75@$5 for good Ohio and Genesee 
Wheat $1,06. Corn 67@69. Oats 45. Pork,Mess, $15@15,25. 

Cotumavs, Jan. 29—Flour $3.12@$2.25. 
Oats 20. Cloverseed $4,50@$4,75, Timothy $1,50@82. Pota- | 
toes 50@75. Dried Apples $2; Peaches $3 per bushel. Beef per 
quarter $3,50@$4. Turkeys 50@75 each. Chickens 18 cts. Eggs 
37 cts, per dozen. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW, 
\ JHICH bas but recently been introduced in Ohio, and which won 

the premium at the recent State Fair, as well as at the State 
Fair of New York, and at other Fairs, the last year, is now being 
manufactured by the undersigned, with steel Mould Board. We 
would call the attention of the farmers to this improved Plow, which 
for general utility can be excelled by no Plow in the United States, 
By it the soil can be raised from the depth of 9 inches with the same 
dratt ot a single Plow used only to the depth of 6 inches, the forward 
Plow turns otf the sward at any required thickness, and the after one 
completely covers it with the under eoil, leaving the plowed surface 
in a prrfect level and arable condition. } 

Practicable farmers need only to see the performance of this Plow 
to be assured of its superior worth. We are also manufacturing 
Right and Left Handed Plows with steel and cast Moulds of our late 
improved patterns, for sward and general use. Also, steel Mould 
Boards kept on hand for sale. 

Farmers and Dealers are invi'ed to call and examine our stock. 

GARRETT & COTIMAN, 

Plow Manufacturers, 7th et., first door west ot Main, Cincinnati. 

Feb. 1, 1852. — 4w*, 

SU MPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 

HAVE another supply of Osage Orange teed, procured from the 

same source, and warranted equal in every respect to that suld by 
me last spring, and which gave such uvivereal satisfaction. 

A very large proportion ot the Osage Orange seed brought to this 
country during the pas: five years, had been vitally injured by the 
process employed in separating it from the fruit; and by the slovenly 
inanper jn which it had been dried and prepared for market. Thus, 
through ignorance or fraud, the consumer has been subjected to vex- 
atious disappointment and pecuniary logs, and the honest dealer im- 
posed upon with an utterly worthless article, until both have well 
nigh lost contidence in all the sved offered. 

In view of this, Mr. James Sumpter, an enterprising and Intelligent | 
farmer of this vicinity, for several years largely engaged in the hedg- | 
ing business, and who had suffered great loss of time and money trom | 
the use of impure seed, went ;out to Texasin the fall of 1850, and 
obtaine 1 some 60 bushels of seed, a part of which he planted—the 
balance being my stock of last seasc n, and in every instance, so far 
as heard from, ithas vegetated with entire success. 

The article woivh | new advertise, was gathered under the super- 
vision of Mr. Sumpter. or his responsible agents, and purchasers who 
may favor me with their orders, can contidently rly upon obtaining 
seed that is fresh, carefully selected from this year’s crop ot apples, 
and so cured as to retain its vitality unimpaired. 

Full directions for culture, &c., accompany each parcel sold. 

Samples can be sent by mail when desired. 


SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 

Having made arrangements with Mr. Sumpter for the sale of 
plants trom his extensive nurseries, | am prepared to contract for any 
number of Osage Orange sprouts, to be delivered early in the spring 
The plants are one year old, in a thri ty condition, and will be ee- 
curely packed for transportation to any part o1 the Union. | 

Full information as tu the time of planting, the mode of cultiva. | 
tion, the quantity of seed or number ot plants required for a given | 
length of hedge, &c., &c., will be furnished by addressing 


| 

Ek. B. HINMAN, | 

Wholesale Druggist and Agent for the sale of Lendreth’s Garden | 

Seed, Cincinnati. 
Jany. , 1852. 


Capital City Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 3, EXCHANGE BUII.DINGS. 
Broad Street, Columbus, Obio. 

ELIEVING the time has arrived when the Farmers and Gardeners 

in Central Ohio should be supplied with a better and more extensive 
assortment of implements than those in genera] use, the subscribers 
have opened warerooms devoted to Agricultural and Horticultural 
purposes. Itis our intention to keep on hand a large assortment of 
the most approved farming utensils to be found in the country, em. 
bracing every article in this line that the farmer may require tor utility 
or convenience. Also, to keep a good assortment ot the choicest field 
and garden seeds, adapted to the climate and soil. 

It is our wish toearn for the establishment a reputation which 
shall amount to @ guaranty that whatever is purchased of us will be 
found goud, and as cheap as articles of the same quality can be pur- 
chased in this market. Among the artic es now on hand, may be 
found the following : 

Horse Powers aud Thrashing Machines, Clover seed Hullers, Reap- 
ing and Mowing machines; Wheat Drills, Corn and Broom Cora 
planter; Fanning mills, and Seed cleaners; Corn shellers for horse 
and hand power; Corn and cob Grinders; Vegetable Root Cutters, 
Straw and Stalk Cutters of a variety of patterns, including several 
sizes of the highly epproved manufacture of Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
eon—the best straw cutter in use. 

PLows in great variety, including Steel Plows of different kinds, 
the only Plow that will scour in the rich, black muck Scioto bottoms; 
Deep Tillers Road Plows, Sod and Sub-eoil Plows with draft rod and 
wheel; Garden Rollers, in 5 15inch sections, 2 20 inch sections, (cast 
iron,) Field Rollers, (cast iron) in 20 and 30 inch sections, any length 
required—every farmer should have one of these invaluable articles ; 
Geddes Harrows, 18, 26 and 30 teeth ; folding and expanding Harrow, 
Universal horse and hand Cuhivator, (stee) teeth.) 

Devano's celebrated patent Horse Rakes; Revolving Rakes, 
and Hand Rakes of every description; Grain Cradles, Brier and 
Grass Scythes from some of the best manufacturers in the United 
States ; Bush Hooks and Corn Cutt ra. 

WueeEvsargows, Road Scrapers, Root pullers; Ames’ best qual- 
ity steel and iron shovels; English and long-handled do., Round 
Point and Coal do.; Ames’ steel and iron spades, long handle do., for 
diguing post holes ; Post Spoons, Diggers and Rammers, (iron ends) ; 
Picks, Mattocks, Grubbing Hoes, Hay and Manure Forksand Potatoe 
Hooks of cast steel; Corn Hoes; Ox Yokes ; Cattle Ties and Bull 
Rings ; Canal and common Wheelbarrows; Agricultural Furnaces ; 
Mott's * Cauldron Boilers; Well-Rollers; Saws; Axes and handles ; 
Hatchets ; Iron Wedges and Mauls; Log, Trace, Halter and other 
chains ; Wrenches, Hoisting Jacks, Saw-Gumming Machines ; Porta- 
ble Forges; White Lead in kegs ; Paint, Grain, Cottee, and other mills. 

Cuurns. — Thermometer Churn—the best Churn that is made, 
good in principle and better in practice—eylinder Churns, se!f-ad- 
justing churns, Gill & Tillinghasts Patent churn, old-fashioned 


| straight Churns ; Tubs and Keelers; White Pine and Cedar Buckets, 


Well and Horse Buckets; “ Yankee Notions,” Baskets of all kinds; 
Grain Measures, Rolling Pins and Butter prints; Lactometers, (for 
testing the quality of milk.) 

Garden Engines, Pumps, and Garden Syringes ; Water Rams, Iron 
Vases and Fountains; Watering Cans ; Brass and Iron riddles and 
Sifters ; Pruning Sawsand Chisels, Grafting and Budding Knives, 
Hedge and Border Knives and Shears; Filding Ladders, Floral 
Rakes, | adies' Garden Forkeand Trowels, anda great variety of small 


| articles in this department; Washing Machines, Apple-paring do., an 


excellent article ; Mince and Sausage Meat Cutters and stuffers ; Rope 


| and Cordage; Tow-Lines, Halter Rope, Bed Cords, Clothes’ Lines, 


&c.; Tea and Butter scales and Weights ; Counter Balances ; Revolv- 


| ingScales Platform Scales, all sizes warranted of the very best quality, 


and price low, 

Seeps —Grass Seeds of all kinds bought and sold; Kentucky blue 
Grass Seed, a fine article for sowing lawns and door-yards ; Orchard 
Grass; Timothy and Clover Seed. Bird Seed—Canary, English Rape, 
Millet and Hemp Seed. 

Persons wishing to procure choice varieties of fruit or ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines or Plants, field or garden Seeds, can, by 
calling at our Store, examine a catalogue from which to select, and 
by leaving their orders have it filled at short notice. 

Inventors of new machines, mechanies and manufacturers of farm- 
ing implements, are invited to send in specimens of their articles, 
which rapproved, we will purchase or receive to sell on commiesion. 

WM. A. GILL & Co, 
Wm. A, Girt, 


Gere, Apsotr & Co. Columbus Feb. 1, 1852. 
~ AGRICULTURAU IMPLEMENTS. 
KITTRIDGE & CO, have on hand a large and general 
« assortment of Agricu'tursl Implements and Machines to which 


} Partners, 


| they invite the attention of Farmers and Gardeners. It wil! be their 


aim to keep a good stock of the best Implements, and to sell them at 
low rates. 
Third st., Dayton. Ohio, Feb, 1, 1852. 


PREMIUM LILY WHITE BLANKETS. 
HE subscribers keep constantly on hand, a large supply of theee 
indispensable articles, of their own manufacture, varying in price 
from $5 to $15 per pair. Farmers and all other persons desiring e 





| choice article in this line, will do well to send their orders to 


undersigned. 

All orders from a distance, promptly atténded to. The goods will 
be carefully boxed and marked, and in all cases entire satistaction is 
guarantied. 

We are also manufacturing, and keep constantly on hand at whole§ 
sale and retail, Cloths, Cassimere, Sattinet, Flannel of all descriptions, 
and Stocking Yarn. Merchants will find our terms liberal ; farmers 
and mechanies will find our goods cheap and durable, 

Add:ess, CHAS. & GEO. MFRRITT, 
Alpha, Greene county, Ohio. 


P 
| Rererence. — Examine list of premiums of lst and 2d Ohio State 
| Fairs. 


Jan, 1, 1852. 
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